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Two Essays on Appreciation 

By Benjamin Ives Gilman 

I. Fechner's Law in Chinese Art 

A EUROPEAN poem consists of vocables — that is, spoken 
words — conveying an idea. But the charm of the 
vocables and the charm of the idea, in so far as we can 
consider them apart, appear in sum vastly inferior to the 
charm of their combination in the poem. This noteworthy 
fact is an instance of a psychological principle which a great 
German of the last century, Gustav Theodor Fechner, 
called the law of aesthetic aid or enhancement. The 
pleasure given by the union of pleasant experiences in 
harmonious combination is much greater than the sum of 
the pleasures taken separately. For example, the idea of 
the poet may be that just as in March the grass appears 
where the snow was, so in a chase the dogs appear where the 
stag was; and the vocables that express his thought may 
fall into a rhythm of iambs and anapaests. But either to 
entertain the thought simply or to rehearse vocables in the 
rhythm simply is a comparatively flat occupation; while 
the verse in which the two occupations are combined, 

"When the hounds of spring are on winter's traces," 

is poetry of a high order. 

The same analysis applied to a Chinese poem misses an 
element of no small importance to the effect aimed at by 
the poet. This element is the permanent visual symbolism 
by which speech is preserved for future utterance. The 
ideas of a Chinese poet are linked to his writing in a way 
unknown among Western peoples. Written Chinese is 
composed of intricate patterns called characters, each 
meaning a spoken word, or vocable, and each containing 



Plate xix 




Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: Two Lines from a Poem by Su Shih 
(XI Century) Inscribed in Ink on a Silk Fan by Kao-tsung (XII Century), 
the First Emperor of the Southern Sung Dynasty. The Inscription is 
Illustrated in the Painting Reproduced on Plate xx. It may be Rendered : 

Rain veiling the wide river 

Bears the dream on and on; 
Wind beating against the cliff 

Wafts the boat on and on. 



A Noted Chinese Connoisseur of the Eighteenth Century, in whose 
Album both Painting and Inscription were Preserved, Took Care to 
Record Regarding the Inscription that in using the Character for 
" Sailing" instead of that for " Anchored" the Emperor followed the 
Original Version of the Poem 
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some remote picture of things related to the ideas the 
vocables express. Western writing, on the contrary, is 
composed of simple patterns called letters, which in their 
original forms also depicted things, but which long ago lost 
any such natural connection with ideas and became con- 
ventional signs for elementary sounds, once heard doubtless 
in the names of these things. The various combinations 
of letters which form our written words — let us call them 
legibles — signify only the vocables that express our ideas. 
Nothing essential to Shakespeare's purpose in his poetry 
was lost when his manuscript disappeared (supposing 
accurate transcriptions made); but a Chinese poet means 
that his legibles shall be seen as well as his vocables heard. 
A Western poem can be carried intact from mouth to ear; 
but a Chinese poem is not carried intact unless it is trans- 
mitted also from hand to eye. The Homeric poems were, 
we say, " committed to writing" at a certain date, far on 
in their history; but a Chinese poem is never "committed 
to writing/ ' it is writing to begin with. 

Hence, with the Chinese a poem illustrates Fechner's law 
by a triple enhancement instead of by a double enhance- 
ment as with us. Beauty of script — what sinologues call 
calligraphy — is to be ranked in with beauty of sound and 
beauty of thought in reckoning the elements of effect at the 
command of Far Eastern poetry. While with us any 
script or print that is recognizable as signifying vocables 
suffices as the record of a poem, in China that the char- 
acters should be merely recognizable is not enough. They 
must possess a certain dignity comporting with their near 
relationship to the ideas conveyed. Many Chinese poets 
have also been painters; and the circumstance shows us at 
once why their script is beautiful and why their pictures are 
thoughtful. A painting has been called by the Chinese a 
" voiceless poem." It is a poem to them because they make 
of it what their characters are, an intricate pattern of lines 
conveying a content of thought beyond what it depicts; 
but it is a voiceless poem because the strokes, though 
resembling those of their characters, do not symbolize 
vocables as characters do. In Europe painting has had a 
different history. Even from the days of the Reindeer Men 



Plate xx 




Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: Fan Painting in Ink on Silk, Attributed 
to Hsia Ktjei (XII Century); Showing a Sailboat Before a Heavy Wind 
on a River Among Mountains, Viewed from a Crag with Storm-tossed 
Trees. The Painting Appears to have been Executed to Illustrate the 
Inscription Reproduced on Plate xix 
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twenty-five thousand years ago, painters have mainly 
depicted things and only in less degree imparted thoughts 
through them. The kinship of poetry and painting in 
China has no parallel among us. 

A moral issues from this discussion. It is one of humility 
in the presence of a complex product of artistic invention 
like a Chinese poem. Since it differs from our poetry in 
appealing to the eye as well as to the ear and mind, we who 
cannot decipher a Chinese script grasp but two-thirds of 
the means of enhancement employed by the Chinese poet 
and hence miss an indefinite share of the flavor of his poem. 
Our moral is also one of resolve in the presence of an un- 
familiar artistic intention like that of a Chinese painting. 
We shall endeavor to descry and weigh its thoughtful burden 
mindful that the attempt to rate it altogether by its pictorial 
qualities, as if it were a painting of the West, would prove 
us unready to look at it at all. 

II. Fine Art and Sentimentality 

We can ask two questions about anything — what it is, and 
whether we like it or not. These likes and dislikes of ours 
we call, broadly speaking, our sentiments. Since the value 
of life consists in what we find to like in it, sentiment in the 
wide sense is all that makes life worth living. 

Why, then, is that devotion to sentiment which we call 
sentimentality universally decried? 

The chief reason, though clear, is not yet currently ac- 
cepted. Sentimentality is selfish sentiment. The senti- 
mentalist sees only that side of a situation which is turned 
toward himself without thought of the sides it may turn 
toward others. Moved by it himself, he forgets that others 
may also be moved, and ignores how they are moved. 
The warmth without which nothing is worth while pervades 
the sentimentalist's breast unmixed with any reflected 
warmth or chill from others' breasts. What Mme. de 
Warens was to Rousseau we are glad to know from him. 
What Rousseau was to Mme. de Warens we might be sorry 
to learn from her. There are hideous possibilities in sen- 
timentality; witness the terrible drawing by Forain showing 
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a hulking soldier holding on his knee a miserable baby while 
he feeds it from a spoon. The inscription, "Who would 
think that I killed the mother/ ' bespeaks a darkened soul 
capable of revelling in a posture of mercy just because 
proud of the act of savagery that made it possible. 

An indictment of such reach is of the gravest kind. Un- 
deniably the kernel of good in sentimentality is lost in a 
shell and husk of evil. It may be crime and is always folly. 

Gush is the word of contempt we use for the more pardon- 
able forms of sentimentality, and one of the widest fields of 
its application is the field of fine art. An unlucky fact: 
what is the secret of it? Why should sentiment about fine 
art tend to be selfish and become gush? 

Because, in the first place, art is born of sentiment and 
stirs sentiment; yet, in the second place, it is not our senti- 
ment that gave it being and gives it worth, but the senti- 
ment of another, namely, the maker; and in the third place, 
we can divine the maker's sentiment only by an effort we 
are more often tempted to forego. 

Every work of art has two sides: the fluctuating side it 
shows the public, and the fixed side it shows the artist, which 
also is its reason for existing. The artist works in order 
that others shall see what he has fancied, and shall feel and 
think about it as he has felt and thought. His work is 
wrought out of sentiment; but it is his sentiment, and at 
first private. If, then, in the presence of his utterance, we 
immerse ourselves in our own sentiment instead, giving free 
rein to whatever may occur to us of blame or praise, ours is a 
selfish sentiment; it is sentimentality and a defeat of the 
purpose of the work before us. 

The crucial test of gush is the question: Could the artist 
himself be brought to accept what we feel and say? The 
thoroughgoing pursuit of this question is a specific against 
sentimentalizing over fine art. Until it is answered fairly 
completely in the affirmative, we are incapable of the rdle 
of judge. " Comprendre d'abord; ensuite juger," as Paul 
Bourget somewhere tells us. Would the feelings with which 
we touch a Greek sculptor's work, with which we see 
Velasquez, read Shakespeare, or hear Beethoven be admitted 
by these artists to be the feelings they intended to per- 
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petuate? Exposed to this test the mental attitude of most 
of us toward very many of the works of art that move us 
and set loose our tongues shows that mixture of a little 
truth and much error which is the hall-mark of sentiment- 
ality. "I know what I like," with its unrecognized supple- 
ment, "and don't care what others like, the artist included," 
convicts the phrase-maker at once of brutality in shouting 
down a speaker seeking to address him and of fatuity in 
being unaware that he is doing so. 

Yet if we have taken to heart the strenuous duty of 
listening while another has his say, however passionate our 
response to any artist, the feeling is not gush, not sen- 
timentality, but a rightful homage paid his power. 



